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paper expressed itself in scathing terms: "So this is 
what they aim at eventually in Prussia. Everything is 
to be arranged; the people, the peasantry, the relatively 
free public life in many of the German — especially the 
South German — federal States is to disappear." 

. . . Objections had been made for years before the 
war that Germany was not observing the terms of the 
Rhine agreement of 1815 in its true spirit, and by her 
low level bridges across the river and lack of any care 
for its channel was deliberately allowing Swiss rights 
in the river to become of less and less value. It is now 
understood that Germany intends building huge elec- 
tric power stations between Basle and Strassburg which 
will effectually ruin, at least for many years, Switzer- 
land's one direct water communication with Holland 
and the outside world. Swiss jurists are retaliating 
with the claim that Swiss rights can only be insured 
preservation by the cession of Alsace to Prance, which 
would really mean the internationalization of the Rhine. 
They wish the regulation of the river placed in the hands 
of an international commission. 

... Mr. Otto H. Kahn, of New York City, has recently 
contributed an article to the Freie Zeitung, of Berne, 
Switzerland, in which he explains that twenty-five years 
of close observation of the progress of Prussianism in 
Germany had given him a horror of the consequences 
upon the German people, long before the European war 
broke out. "I was convinced that this was not an ordi- 
nary war between peoples concerning national interests, 
or a question of national honor, but a conflict of funda- 
mental axioms and conceptions ; and on the basis of this 
conviction I had to tell myself that natural affinities of 
race and relationship could not be the determining factor 
in the attitude of individuals toward the matter, but 
that each one, irrespective of his origin, had to decide 
according to his own best judgment and the dictates of 
his conscience on which side was right and on which 
wrong, and must take his stand accordingly, no matter 
what pain and what wrench the decision might involve." 

. . . The "wave of indignation" which the Dutch 
Premier lately visioned sweeping over Holland at the 
Allied requisition of Dutch shipping is indignantly re- 
pudiated by one well-known Netherlander in a very 
frank article in De Amsterdammer, one of the best 
known and most reputable Dutch journals. This repu- 
diation is translated for the New York Times by a reader 
of both journals. The writer of the original article is 
Frederik van Eeden. He begs his fellow-countrymen 
to forego careless excitement in this matter and to con- 
trast sanely "the unctuous blasphemies of the German 
military clique" with "Wilson's sober words, free from 
all bigotry or indications of hypocrisy," which Dr. Fried, 
that "sincere and peaceful German," finds "as clear as 
well water." Mr. van Eeden employs the following 
graphic figure of speech to reveal the true position of 
Holland: ' 

. .. . The Allies' implacable desire to ruin Germany eco- 
nomically after they have beaten her on the battlefield 
is the spur applied" to Teutonic courage by one Prof. 
Bernhard Harms, who writes for the Royal Institute for 



Navigation and Commerce in the University of Kiel an 
introduction to a recently issued summary on "The 
Economic War." Translating this article in brief, the 
London Westminster Gazette remarks that "We on our 
side have no reason to cavil at Professor Harms' idea of 
the situation. The economic weapon is, we are confi- 
dent, finally the most potent in the armory of the Allies, 
and Vons Hindenburg and Ludendorff have no counter • 
to it in their arsenal. The right course for the Allies 
is to say to Germany, quite firmly, that so long as she 
insists on plunging Europe into strife and refuses to 
conform to the legal, civilized international order, we 
will not give her the raw material that we control or 
admit her to trade in our lands. But if she comes in 
and gives guarantees of honest conformity, we no more 
wish to prolong a trade war than a war of armed forces." 

. . . Italy must come more clearly into the circle of the 
nations and be understood by them, according to Senator 
Vito Volterra, interviewed recently by the Rome Secolo. 
The Senator recommended the exchange of university 
professors and exchange of fellowships, such as had done 
much for Anglo-French understanding, and had brought 
America closer to both these nations. He called atten- 
tion to the commission formed in 1917 to formulate a 
plan which might be made a law, tending to promote 
better relations between Italian teachers and students 
and those of other nations. This plan as it now stands 
recommends a council of twenty-one members to be nom- 
inated in part by the Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
other Ministers, and partly elected by the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies and the faculty of the kingdom. 
The Council, in its turn, nominates an executive body 
to carry out its program. 



A COMMUNICATION 

From FRANK F. WILLIAMS 

Secretary of the Buffalo Arbitration and Peace Society. 

The following is a brief statement of the reasons which 
Impelled me to introduce the Resolution at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Peace Society in accordance with 
which a Committee of five was appointed, of which you are 
a member, to confer with President Wilson in regard to 
taking action for the calling of a conference under the pro- 
visions of the so-called Hensley Resolution. 

There was incorporated in the Naval Appropriations Act 
of 1916, largely through the efforts of officers of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, what is generally known as the Hensley 
Resolution, by which it is provided, among other things, 
that "the President is authorized and requested to invite at 
an appropriate time, not later than the close of the war in 
Europe, all the great Governments of the World to send 
representatives to a Conference which shall be charged 
with the duty of formulating a plan for a Court of Arbi- 
tration, or other tribunal to which disputed questions be- 
tween nations shall be referred for adjudication and peace- 
ful settlement, and to consider the question of disarmament, 
and to submit their recommendations to their respective 
Governments for approval." The President was authorized 
to appoint nine citizens of the United States to be repre- 
sentatives at such a Conference, and an appropriation of 
$200,000 was made to carry into effect the provisions of the 
resolution. 

Now that the United States itself has entered the war, it 
may not be feasible to bring together representatives of all 
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the nations of the world. In view of the fact, however, that 
the Entente Alliance includes not only Great Britain, 
France, Italy and the United States, but also many lesser 
powers whose purpose is to win the war in order to bring 
about permanent peace in accordance with the aims set 
forth by Mr. Wilson in his late addresses all of which have 
been substantially adopted by the Entente Allies, is not 
this the appropriate time to call such a conference? We 
have now a league of many nations to win the war in order 
that the peace of the World may be secured by the estab- 
lishment of a concert of nations, limitation of armaments, 
and possibly an international force. Already we have seen 
these nations surrendering part of their sovereignty by 
making their military forces international and under one 
control, that of General Foeh, and the same may be said to 
a large extent of the Allied navies. In other words, co- 
operation between these nations has been brought about 
through the stern necessity of war. Why not then, with 
this League as a basis, call a Conference for the purpose of 
formulating a plan for maintaining permanent peace ^after 
the war? The Entente Allies by their control of the sea 
are in a position to offer at once much to nations forming 
such a league, since they now dominate the ocean highways 
of the world, including the Panama Canal, the Suez Canal 
and the Straits of Gibraltar. All nations which enter the 
League and agree to its terms will enjoy commercial inter- 
course with all the nations of the League and the use of 
these highways, and a nation which does not accept these 
terms and refuses to disarm (if required), will reap its 
own punishment, as we cannot longer tolerate in the so- 
ciety of nations any which do not show their willingness to 
conform to the rule of law and justice in the place of force 
under the New World Order. 

It will be a long and difficult task for any Conference to 
work out the details of a plan of such vast importance. 
It is none too early to begin preparations. Definite plans 
upon which the different nations can agree will require 
protracted discussion and mature deliberation. The repre- 
sentatives of each country will be obliged to refer to the 
home governments the various propositions for final de- 
cision and clearly much time will be consumed before any 
binding agreement can be concluded. 

By calling the conference for the formation of a League 
of Nations now with the big factor of their controlling the 
Commerce of the World, a political strategy will be accom- 
plished which will immediately have a most disturbing ef- 
fect upon German business men, and it will give inspira- 
tion and hope for ultimate peace to an agonized world. 

I appreciate that it would not be advisable to take the 
matter up with President Wilson until the German drive 
has been successfully checked and the situation has become 
more favorable to the Allies, as I firmly believe will be the 
case at an early date. The time for a conference rests in 
the sound discretion of the Committee. I hope it may soon 
come. 

[We take pleasure in reprinting, in connection with the 
above letter, the Resolution referred to, which appears as 
part of the Navy Appropriations Act (H. B. 15947) of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, approved August 29, 1916. — The 
Editors.] 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States 
to adjust and settle its international disputes through media- 
tion or arbitration,, to the end that war may be honorably 
avoided. It looks with apprehension and disfavor upon 
a general increase of armament throughout the world, but 
it realizes that no single nation can disarm, and that with- 
out a common agreement upon the subject every consider- 
able power must maintain a relative standing in military 
strength. 

In view of the premises, the President is authorized and 
requested to invite, at an appropriate time, not later than 
the close of the war in Europe, all the great Governments 
of the world to send representatives to a conference which 
shall be charged with the duty of formulating a plan for 



a court of arbitration or other tribunal, to which disputed 
questions between nations shall be referred for adjudica- 
tion and peaceful settlement, and to consider the question 
of disarmament and submit their recommendation to their 
respective Governments for approval. The President is 
hereby authorized to appoint nine citizens of the United 
States, who, in his judgment, shall be qualified for the mis- 
sion by eminence in the law and by devotion to the cause 
of peace, to be representatives of the United States in such 
a conference. The President shall fix the compensation of 
said representatives, and such secretaries and other em- 
ployees as may be needed. Two hundred thousand dollars, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appro- 
priated and set aside and placed at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent to carry into effect the provisions of this paragraph. 



THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 

American Peace Society 

At the regular meeting of the Executive Committee, 
June 28, it was voted that the field work of the So- 
ciety, until now in the able charge of Directors James 
L. Tryon for New England, James J. Hall for the 
South Atlantic States, and Kobert C. Eoot for the 
Pacific Coast, shall be suspended for the duration of the 
war, or pending future action on the part of the Com- 
mittee. This action follows as a somewhat natural con- 
sequent upon the suspension of the Central West De- 
partment of the Society, under Director Harold G. 
Townsend, whose resignation was announced in the May 
Advocate of Peace. The feeling has been growing 
among those who are responsible for the direction of 
the affairs of the Society that the excellent organization 
of the Society for propaganda work throughout the 
country, practically perfected before the war, is inade- 
quate to meet the situation during the war, which 
seems to require a more centralized government and di- 
rection and which naturally concentrates upon the pub- 
lication of the Society's mouthpiece, Advocate of 
Peace. The members of the Society and readers 
of Advocate of Peace who have been accustomed to 
turn to the Department Directors as counsellors and 
friends, and as reprecentatives of the Society in their 
respective districts, will now wish to direct their in- 
quiries or other communications direct to the national 
headquarters, 613 Colorado Building, Washington, 
D. C. While it is impossible to duplicate the 
kindly and efficient work of the former Department 
Directors, who have been long experienced and have 
become thoroughly acquainted with their territories, 
it is expected by the officers of the Society that the 
members will accept deficiencies in this respect with the 
philosophic reflection that "We have a war on," and 
feel perhaps all the stronger obligation to aid the So- 
ciety's work as. much by their patience as by their good 
counsel and support. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
Division of Intercourse and Education 

At the Annual Meeting of the Trustees of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, held at 
Washington, D. C, on April 19, 1918, the following 
statement made by the President of the Endowment, 



